PUPPETS ALL AT SEA
you buy a passport visa, and on an appointed day Winifred
and I travelled nearly fifty miles to London for the sole
purpose of obtaining these visas. It is a trite reflection to
remember that significant characters who lived hundreds of
years ago can still influence our lives, but it was a shock to
us on that afternoon in Harley Street, on the steps of No. 2,
to find that President George Washington had caused us to
spend a couple of pounds in vain. We were confronted with
a succinct notice on the door : Closed on February 2znd.
" Washington's birthday,'1 muttered a dusky compatriot
of the president's, and we came away short of two pounds
and with only that very incomplete piece of historical infor-
mation ; incomplete because the notice had neglected to
mention the year.
These particulars may seem very trivial. Winifred had
been all through this several times, and probably all other
travellers buy their three-thousand-mile tickets with as much
nonchalance as they acquire a box of matches. But I was
impressed by the large amount we had to pay, and I was
anxious to get all the interest and education I could from
the transaction. When we did get into the Consulate it was
to experience the first subtle character of America. At the
head of the stairs was an attendant, a grave, domesticated-
looking woman who directed us in a manner that was not
exactly distant and not exactly familiar, but something new
to me in the manner of attendants* Then, in rather trifling
questions, a secretary began to use our names in firm,
fellow-man accents, in which practice I seemed to recognise
the democratic America, the use of the name corresponding
with the republican Frenchman's use of monsieur.
We filled in all the forms and rashly confessed that we
were taking some puppets into the States, whereupon
another form was presented which had to be filled in in
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